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FOREWORD 


| ; : Many of us who adyocated the formation of linguistic 
| States are compelled, by recent events, to reconsider as to how 
| far this has helped to forge unity. The intention of the Con- 
| | gress leaders who emphasised on the formation of States on 
i a linguistic basis was to enable the general public carry on 
| | administrations in their own language and it was thought that 
| the formation of these States would not in any way affect 
adversely the unity of India. Further, it was felt that it would 
' help the integration of different States and promote unity and 
engender a sense of dedication of all to the nation as such. 
Equally, the formation of linguistic States was considered 
necessary to promote both the economic and social interests 
| " of particular regions. I have always held the view that but 
for the formation of these States we could not have got the 
\ local natural resources or economic potentialities fully deve- 
loped both in the interests of the particular regions and that of 
the entire country. I haye always considered that the forma- 
tion of linguistic States was a stage through which we had 
| necessarily to pass in our political development. 


Linguistic States have indeed contributed their part for 
the economic regeneration of different areas. For example. 
but for the formation of Andhra, perhaps the Tungabhadra 
and Nagarjunasagar Projects could not have been so quickly 
| developed, and the Hirakud Project without Orissa taking a 
| keen interest, might have taken decades for execution. Even 
| when the States Reorganisation Commission Report was dis- 
| j cussed in Parliament, I emphasised that while it was a neces- 
sary step to assure the different linguistic groups their sepa- 
rate States, they should lead after some period to the 
| 2 formation of Zonal States resulting ultimately in a unitary 
| form of Government. In fact, I wrote to Pantji, the then 
' Home Minister, about my views on Zonal States, While he 


felt this was not possible at that time, at any rate, he organised 
the Zonal Councils which have to some extent helped to dis- 
cuss and solye regional problems both in the economic and 
political spheres. 

The recent border disputes and agitations for the forma- 
tion of linguistic States and the inter-State rivalries leading 
to violence, bitterness and disorders have become not only 
a problem of law and order but even threaten to subvert the 
unity of India, generating hostility and hatred by people of 
one State against another. Many of us have come to feel 
that we should put a stop to this and reverse the trend. This 
tendency of linguistic feelings trying to get the better and 
threatening to disrupt the unity of India should certainly be 
ended once and for all. When we are faced with many 
problems which can be solved only by united action and 
efforts, it would be suicidal for the entire country if people 
behave in parochial and sectarian terms. 

T am heartened to note that many people are realising 
that the linguistic States have fulfilled their role and now is 
the time for us to emphasise on unity. In this, the book by 
Prof, Kamath which analyses the genesis of the formation of 
linguistic States, and equally discusses the problem of the 
lingua franca, will be useful in the general public understand- 
ing the various forces that operate and the dangers that might 
befall us if we try to give undue prominence to satisfy Jinguis- 
tic and regional interests. One might not perhaps agree with 
many of the points he has made, but we cannot deny that 
the book deserves a careful attention and study by all those 
who believe in the unity of India. I am sure this book will 
receive the attention of the general public in the country. 


Raj Bhavan, 
Bangalore. 
August 16, 1966 


VaNiGint 
Governor of Mysore. 


PREFACE 


Contrary to the normal convention and common courtesy 
of terminal thanking, I would like to express first my 
heart-felt gratitude to my good old friend Mr. J. T. Desai, 
Solicitor, popularly known in our circle as Babubhai. But 
for his initiative, drive and follow up, this booklet could not 
have seen the light of the day. 


Public of the Sovereign Democratic Republic of India 
need not get stunned when I say that we have had to run 
from pillar to post to locate a timely and good publisher. 
Hence we naturally feel deeply indebted to the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, and to Dr. K. M. Munshi in particular, for 
coming to our rescue in agreeing to publish it in the One 
Rupee Book University Series. 


Mr. V. V. Giri, now Governor of Mysore, with whom I 
have been associated for many years, specially in respect of 
labour welfare and social work programmes, in his address 
to the Rotary Club, Bombay, in June this year opposed the 
Reorganization of States purely on linguistic lines and sup- 
ported the formation of administrative zones. Earlier in April 
JT was given an opportunity of addressing the same club on 
“Menace of Linguism’”. Mr. Giri, who read my speech and 
the article, was kind enough to suggest that the latter deserves 
to be given wide publicity in a booklet form. It is therefore 
most appropriate that the Foreword should emanate from 
His Excellency’s powerful pen. 


To make my approach to the linguistic problem as com- 
prehensive and complete, as is humanly possible, within the 
limitation of space, I ventured to quote liberally from the 
reports of important commissions, committees and conferences 
like Dar, JVP, SRC, All Party and the opinions expressed 
by prominent personalities such as Gandhiji, Nehru, Ambed- 


kar, simultaneously stating my own personal opinions with 
neither fear nor favour. 


I believe a popular movement for achieving national 
solidity should be generated with the same fervour as was 
done during our struggle for Poorna Swaraj. For India can 
survive only if all of us, irrespective of caste or creed, religion, 
or region, language or culture, sex or status, consider our- 
selves to be Indians first and Indians last; in fact we all are 
Unitary citizens of this great and glorious land of ours which 
under no circumstances should be allowed to be further 
disintegrated. 


Tf you resonate to this idea, please do share these views 
with as many citizens of India as you can and do contribute 
your mite towards this dear, worthy and crucial cause. 
Instead of cursing darkness let us light a few candles and 
remain firm in our ‘Indian’ faith, notwithstanding the 
onslaught of narrow nationalism and regional patriotism which 
seem to be on the wax. 


Here now in your hands is the booklet—“Linguistic 
Vivisection of India—Why not Stop it Still?”—which may 
satisfy your intellectual curiosity and prompt you to do your 
very best to stop this vivisection. 

Your suggestions towards the achievement of this most 


vital national goal are eagerly and sincerely solicited. 
Hira Mahal, VASUDEVA B, KAMATH 
171 Shivaji Park, 

Road No. 5, 

Bombay-16 (DD). 

August, 1966 


See 
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PRELUDE 


As in the life of men, so in the life of a nation, there 
are periods of crucial significance which can make or mar 
their whole future. There are sufficient sure signs to show 
| that India is now passing through some such critical period 
| which may determine the destiny of generations to follow. 
| In our pre-Independence era it was but natural for our popu- 

jar and patriotic leaders to make solemn declarations and 

pristine promises with the main object of rousing the emotions 

and sentiments of the masses with a view to getting their 

unqualified vigorous support for our liberation movement. 

Another apparent intention was to advance sound evidence 

to the people of India, as also to the world outside, that noth- 

\ ing was right with the British rulers and the earlier the 

foreigners were made to leave the shores of India, lock, stock 

and barrel, the better it would be for Indians to set their own 

| house in order. Dr. Albert Einstein speaking about the 

partition of India and Palestine, had rightly remarked, 

| “Trouble making is a British Enterprise; Palestine is a Minia- 

| ture Model of India.” No action of Great Britain has done 

to the Indian sub-Continent more perennial harm than the 

| parting kick of partition by dividing India into an Islamic 

State of Pakistan—a Home land for such Indian Muslims 

| who were desirous of living in isolation—and the residual 

India, also known as Bharat. It is the same India whose 

variety and unity was described by our undisputed leader 

| Jawaharlal Nehru in the following picturesque words traced 
in his world famous “The Discovery of India’: 


| “Tt is fascinating to find how the Bengalis, the Marathas, 
the Gujaratis, the Tamils, the Andhras, the Oriyas, the 
| Assamese, the Canarese, the Malayalis, the Sindhis, the 
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Punjabis, the Pathans, the Kashmiris, the Rajputs, and 
the great central block comprising the Hindustani. 
speaking people, have retained their peculiar charac. 
teristics for hundreds of years, have still more or less 
the same virtues and failings of which old tradition 
or record tells us, and yet have been throughout these 
ages distinctively Indian, with the same national heritage 
and the same set of moral and mental qualities. There 
was something living and dynamic about this heritage 
which showed itself in ways of living and a philosophi- 
eal attitude to life and its problems. Foreign influences 
poured in and often influenced that culture and were 
absorbed. Disruptive tendencies gave rise immediately 
to an attempt to find a synthesis. Some kind of a dream 
of unity has occupied the mind of India since the dawn 
of civilization. That unity was not conceived as some: 
thing imposed from outside, a standardization of exter- 
nals or even of beliefs. It was something deeper and, 
within its fold, the widest tolerance of belief and custom 
was practised and every variety acknowledged and ‘even 
encouraged,” 


INTEGRATION OF STATES 


Having therefore divided such a solid State as a result 
of factors over which we did not possess enough control, do 
we now want to create conditions on our own in a manner that 
would result in the continuation of that painful process with 
the help of a more modern weapon and a psuedo scientific 
instrument of language, when those old pangs are still being 
felt and the wounds yet to be completely healed, despite the 
recent Tashkent Declaration? For any further Balkanisation 
of India, we cannot justifiably blame any Power or patty 
except ourselves or at best our past emotional commitments 
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which we have every right to amend or annul in the changed 
circumstances. It won’t be right in any way to blame the 
British now. The British devil must indeed be given the 
due. Among the few worthy exceptional assets left behind 
by the Foreign Power, could be included a unified British 
India, On August 15, 1947, though about 552 Indian 
“Princely” States with a population of about 51 million were 
left free by the British Parliament to make their own choice 
of linking themselves with the new India’s National Goyern- 
ment or join Pakistan or even remain sovereign principalities, 
thanks to our strong-willed and iron-handed Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel, the first Home Minister of Independent India, 
that Princely States’ problem by and large was settled satis- 
faclorily with little bloodshed. No doubt the Kashmir issue, 
de jure, is still resting in the Security Council and the emotional 
integration of the old Portuguese Colony of Goa is yet to be 
achieved. 


THREE PRECIOUS GIFTS 


Nevertheless unity of British Indian Provinces, the 
modern human instrument of the Parliamentary System of 
Democracy and the international vehicle of communication 
viz., the English Language, are the three lasting assets left 
behind by the alien rule, which had consolidated itself over a 
period of about two centuries by adopting the special tech- 
nique of “divide and rule”; but neither the British India nor 
the British Empire could stand the tide of time notwithstand- 
ing the declaration of Mr, Winston Churchill to the effect “I 
have not become the first Minister of Great Britain to preside 
over the liquidation of the British Empire”. This Empire 
within which at one time the sun never set, is now liquidated 
int@ a Commonwealth of Nations of which the sovereign 
Democratic Republic of India is an equal partner. On 26th 
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January 1930, the Indian National Congress had enriched the 
earlier goal of Dominion Status to Purna Swaraj, or complete 
Independence. Therefore to cast away these three unsolicited 
blessings in disguise thrust on us by the British System, is 
nothing but throwing away the baby with the bath. 


FALSE FOUNDATIONS OF LINGUISTIC STATES 


Among the important promises given by our leaders during 
the national struggle for freedom, is the re-organisation of 
States on a linguistic basis. The false foundations for this 
ghastly structure could be traced back to the formation on 
a linguistic basis of Circles and Committees by the Indian 
National Congress. In the ‘words of Dr. Pattabhi Sitara- 
mayya, the Congress Historian: 


“A new resolution accepted by the Calcutta Congress was 
the one relating to Andhra being recognised as a sepa- 
rate Congress circle, and in this connection we may make 
a reference to a National or subnational movement 
which was inaugurated in the Andradesa in 1913 and 
which travelled on to the Congress of 1915. The 
movement related to the question of redistributing the 
Indian Provinces on linguistic lines, It had its origin 
really in the efforts made by Mahesh Narayan of Bihar 
in 1894 to get his province separated from Bengal. The 
Congress created Bihar into a separate Province in 1908, 
and the principle was approved in the Scheme of Pro- 
vincial Autonomy set forth in the Government of India’s 
Despatch of August 25, 1911, and Bihar separated 
from Bengal as the result of that despatch, Wide and 
strong was the belief that for Provincial Autonomy to 
be successful, the medium of instruction as well as 
administration must be the proyincial languages, and 
that the failure of the British Administration, notably 
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in the domain of Local Self Government, is undoubt- 

edly due to the pell-mell admixture of populations in 
British Provinces which are carved out on no logical or 
ethnological, but on a chronological basis. In 1915 
the Congress was not prepared to deal with the ques- 
tion but it was pressed to the fore in 1916 by the Andhra 
Conference, and to anticipate events, we may say that 
on the 8th of April, 1917, the All India Congress Com- 
mittee to which it was referred by the Lucknow Con- 
gress (1916) accepted the principle after duly consulting 
the Provincial Congress Committees of Madras and 
Bombay, and resolved that the “Telugu speaking dis- 
tricts of the Madras Presidency be constituted into a 
separate Congress Province. Sindh followed suit and 
Karnataka came later. The subject was hotly con- 
tested in the Subjects Committee of the Calcutta Con- 
gress (1917), Even Gandhi thought that the question 
might await the implementing of the Reforms, but 
Lokamanya Tilak saw the point, namely that Linguistic 
Provinces were an essential condition prerequisite to 
real Provincial Autonomy. Mrs. Beasant presided over 
the Calcutta Congress (1917) and the idea was opposed 
vehemently by her as well as by some Tamil friends 
from the South. The subject held the field for over two 
hours in Calcutta, and was ultimately accepted late at 
night at 10.15 p.m. Sindh was recognised as a separate 
Congress circle by the A.LC.C. on 6th October 1917.” 


At the important Nagpur Session of 1920, the Congress formal- 
ly accepted the principle of linguistic redistribution of Pro- 
vinees as a clear political objective and in the following year 
the principle was adopted for the purpose of its reorganisa~ 
tion, On the heels of the appointment of the Indian Statu- 
tory.Commission, in 1927, the Congress adopted a resolution 
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wherein it was stated that “the time has come for the redistri- 
bution of provinces on a linguistic basis” and that a beginning 
could be made by constituting Andhra, Utkal, Sind and Kar- 
natak into separate provinces, Those Supporting the resolu- 
tion spoke of the right of self-determination of the people 
speaking the same language and following the same tradition 
and culture. Are we prepared to give this right of self-deter. 
mination to such linguistic and cultural groups? It is this very 
tight though in a modified form that was responsible for the 
creation of Pakistan by the secession of certain provinces 
and districts, 


ALL PARTIES CONFERENCE 


The Nehru Committee of the All Party Conference of 
1928 examined this question too. The vehement and vocal 
Support given by the Committee to the linguistic cause is 
traceable in these words: 


“If a province has to educate itself and do its daily work 
through the medium of its own language, it must neces- 
sarily be a linguistic area, If it happens to be a poly- 
glot area difficulties will continually arise and the media 
of instruction and work will be two or even more Jan- 
guages. Hence it becomes most desirable for provinces 
to be regrouped on-a linguistic basis. Language as a 
tule corresponds with a special variety of culture, of 
traditions and literature. In a linguistic area all these 


factors will help in the general Progress of the pro- 
vince,” 


It is however stimulating to state that the Committee recom- 
mended that the redistribution of provinces should take place 
on the basis of the wishes of the population, language and 
geographical, economic and financial principles, Hence the 
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importance of other factors—economic and financial—was 
slowly being realized. This was a slight shift from emotions 
and sentiments to practical reality, from dogmatism to 
pragmatic thinking. But it was just a beginning but the end 
was still on the horizon. Of all these factors, however, in the 
opinion of the Committee, “the main considerations must 
necessarily be the wishes of the people and the linguistic unity 
of the area concerned.” 


CONGRESS REAFFIRMATION 


During the next two decades the Indian National Con- 
gress reaffirmed thrice its adherence to the linguistic principle. 
In 1937, it recommended the formation of the Andhra and 
Karnataka provinces; the very next year the Congress Work- 
ing Committee gaye an assurance to the deputationists from 
Andhra, Karnataka and Kerala that linguistic redistribution 
of the provinces would be undertaken as soon as the Congress 
had the power to do so; in the election manifesto of 1945-46, 
the Congress reiterated its view that administrative units 
should be constituted as far as possible on a linguistic and cul- 
tural basis; again with a small but significant difference in 
emphasis and reservation in thought. 


GANDHISES VIEW 


Mahatma Gandhi’s opinions on Linguistic Provinces as 
(hey appeared in the Harijan are worth a reproduction: 


“The argument is that all Hindi-speaking areas should 
be regarded as one province, as also should Marathi- 
Speaking areas, So far as I am concerned I am quite 
in sympathy with the suggestion. I believe that the 
linguistic basis is the correct basis for demarcating pro- 
vinces. I should not mind two provinces speaking the 
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same language, if they are not contiguous. If Kerala 
and Kashmir were speaking the same language, I would 
treat them as two distinct provinces. The demand for 
amalgamation has to be made by Congressmen living in 
the respective areas. If it is unanimous, the Congress 


cannot resist it, The thing is entirely in their own 
hands. 


Whilst on merits I endorse the proposal I would dis- 
countenance any such agitation and diversion from the 
main theme before the country—the duty of every 
Indian in face of the impending invasion of India by 
Japan. Redistribution of provinces etc., important 
matters though they are in themselves, pale into insigni- 
ficance before the question which overshadows every 
other. These things may easily await the termination 
of the war. We hope to see a new vision and a eh 


order at the end of t S 2 x i 
an of the present catastrophe.” (April 


i Gandhiji teferred to the provincial spirit that seemed to 
be infecting the provinces. Thus, he saw in the papers that 
some Assamese thought that Assam belonged exclusively to 
the Assamese. If that spirit fired every province 8 On 
could India belong? He held that the people of all the pro- 
vinces belonged to India and India belonged to all "The 
only condition was that no one could go and settle in another 
province to exploit it or rule it or to injure its interest in any 


way. All were servants of India and t i i 
Ae die nd they lived only in the 


en the teluctance to enforce linguistic redistribution is 
sy aps justifiable in the present depressing atmosphere 
the exclusive spirit is ever uppermost. Everyone thinks 
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of himself and his family. No one thinks of the whole 

of India. The centripetal force is undoubtedly there. 

but it is not vocal, never boisterous; whereas the centri- 

fugal is on the surface, and in its very nature makes the 
loudest noise, demanding the attention of all. Tt mani- 

fests itself most in matters communal. This has given 
rise to fear in other fields. The history of the quarrel 
between Orissa and Andhra, Orissa and Bihar, and Orissa 
and Bengal is fresh in our minds. The whole of it has 
not died out even now. This is but an illustration of an 
almost accomplished fact, The other provinces were 
never redistributed in law though they were in 1920 
when the Congress had a brand new constitution ena- 
bling it to put up a life and death struggle with perhaps 
the greatest Empire that has ever been. How will 
Madras, though divided by the Congress divide itself 
into four provinces, and Bombay do likewise in law? 
Many other claimants have come to the fore. They are 
not recognised by the Congress, but they are not less 
vocal or less insistent. The Congress does not com- 
mand the prestige and authority it found. itself in pos- 
session of in 1920. Despair has given place to hope. 
Now, when we have freedom, we seem not to know what 
to do with it. It is almost mistaken for suicidal anar- 
chy. Even zealous reformers would postpone contro- 
versial issues to a more hopeful time when, in the inte- 
rest of the country, the virtue of ‘give and take’ would 
be freely recognized and all sectional interests would 
be subordinate to the one interest of the good of India, 
which will include the good of all.” (November 1947). 


The view expressed by the Father of the Indian Nation in his 
last prayer speech of 25th January, 1948, alas, hardly a week 
before the untimely tragic end of our Bapu is a good dis- 
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course on ‘The Unity of India’ for all of us to deliberate 
upon and digest. He Said that they had been discussing the 


“The Congress had already adopted that Principle and 
had declared its intention to give effect to it constitu- 
tionally as soon as they came to Power, as such redistri- 
bution would be conducive to the cultural advancement 
of the Country. But such redistribution should not 
militate against the organic unity of India, Autonom 

did not and should not mean disruption, or that tee. 
after provinces could go the way they chose, inde en- 
dent of one another and of the Centre. If een a 


Prime Minister Nehru address 
fessing the Constituent 
Assembly on 27th November, 1947, soon after Partition, Bie 


consequences of the creation of such mew provinces. The 
Teport submitted to the President of the Assembly on Bécem 
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ber 10, 1948. contained the following thought-provoking 
remarks: 

“The evidence given before us brings out two sharply 
conflicting views in regard to the formation of these lin- 
guistic provinces and the time and circumstances in 
which they should be formed. 


“The case for the formation of linguistic provinces rests 
upon two alternative grounds: upon the theory that these 
linguistic groups are sub-nations and as such contract- 
ing parties to the constitution from which the Federation 
and the Centre derive their existence and power; alter- 
natively, it rests upon the unwieldy size of the existing 
provinces, their heterogeneous composition and the 
administrative advantage which may result from bring- 
ing together people speaking one language, in imparting 
education and in the working of courts, legislatures, 
governmental machinery and democratic institutions. 


“The arguments in favour of the immediate formation of 
linguistic provinces are that on account of Congress 
pledges the demand has gore deep down into the masses 
and its postponement is creating bitterness, impatience 
and frustration, and the country cannot settle down to 
constructive work till the demand is conceded, and that 
the Constitution will start on a faulty basis without the 
linguistic provinces being put on its schedule, 


“The case against the formation of these linguistic pro- 
vinces rests upon the intolerance which they breed 
; against the minority speaking a different language in 
the same province, the inter-proyincial isolation and 
antagonisms which they bring into existence, the paro- 
chial patriotism which they emphasise as against the 
growth of the nascent national feeling, and lastly, the 
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bitterness which is likely to be generated as a result of 
marking off the boundaries of these provinces between 
rival claimants and the allotment of the capital cities 
of Madras and Bombay. 


‘The arguments in favour of its postponement are that 
the country is not yet free from the dangers of external 
aggression, that it is in the grip of an economic crisis 
of great magnitude, etc.” 


The (conclusion was rightly arrived at by the Commission 
that ‘the formation of provinces on exclusively or even mainl 

linguistic Considerations is not in the larger interests of the 
Indian Nation and should not be taken in hand’. The Com- 
mission wisely went one step further in Stating that “in the 
formation of new provinces, whenever such a work is taken 
in hand, oneness of language may be one of the factors to 
be taken into consideration along with others, but it should 
not be the ‘decisive’ or eyen the ‘main’ factor”, 


PUNJAB COMMISSION 


Today what is the attitude of our provincial Politicians 
and even some of our National leaders? They want, not 
only States to be divided into linguistic areas but districts 
talukas and even villages, According to them language and 
no other criterion should be given consideration in ie Re- 
organisation of States or adjustment of boundaries The term, 
of reference of the recent Punjab Commission under the 
Chairmanship of Justice J.C. Shah, a Supreme Judicial Au- 
thority with M/s. S. Dutt and M. N. Philip, retired civil 
vants, versatile in fields of foreign affairs and ‘coments 
which are subjects of vital Significance in deciding the flare 
of the partitioned parts of the present Punjab, as members 
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indicates the current thinking of the Union Government and 
the Ruling party on the subject. They are briefly: 

(i) to examine the existing boundary of the Hindi and 
Punjabi regions of the present State of Punjab and 
recommend what adjustment, if any, are necessary 
in that boundary to secure the linguistic homoge- 
neity of the proposed Punjab and Hariyana States; 


(ii) to indicate the boundaries of the hill areas of the 
present State of Punjab, which are contiguous to 
Himachal Pradesh and have linguistic and cultural 
affinity with that territory. 


It is obyious that the formation of Hindi Hariyana and Sikhi 
Punjab is a fait accompli. Only a miracle or a drastic dete- 
rioration in the international situation could prevent the parti- 
tion of the Punjab. Chandigarh may become Union terri- 
tory and the seat of capitals of Hariyana and residual Punjab. 
This is a wise decision to experiment on the principle of co- 
existence, 
BORDER PROBLEM . 


Why was this not tried while bifurcating the bigger 
Bilingual Bombay in 1960? The old border problem 
between Mysore and Maharashtra got aggravated very re- 
cently on the Congress High Command decision to appoint 
a one man commission. Mysore then gave a good demon- 
stration of its capacity to copy Maharashtra in its pressure 
tactics to change decisions through seemingly popular and 
peaceful, but at times clearly violent, and more often than 
not, they led to the most undesirable type of activities and 
agitations. Both Mysore and Maharashtra however rightly 
argue that it does not matter if a few towns and villages 
are in one State or the other; after all they will continue to 
be in India. But our actions and behaviour do not exhibit 
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that worthy national sentiment. From all this, one cannot 
but arrive at the sad conclusion that we are still a set of 
peoples with parochial ideas, fissiparous tendencies and not 
a country which has achieved its Nationhood. India at best 
is a Nation in the making. The solidity that we feel and 
solidurity that is shown in fits and starts whenever our secu- 
rity is directly at stake, are only a symbol of India’s Unity in 
Distress, rather than the popular proclamation of Unity in 
Diversity. Scratch the skin of many of our leaders, local, 
provincial, regional or national; you are mostly likely to 
find that the proclamation of nationalism and patriotism that 
they make in consonance with sacrifices that they made in the 
Fight for Freedom from British Bondage, is only a surface 
coating. Casteism, communalism and regionalism are ram- 
pant in the minds of small and big Indians, perhaps more in 
the latter than the former. When many of them speak about 
Freedom, Democracy and Socialism as also Planning for 
Defence and Development, it is both ‘double think’ and 
‘double talk’ to which many of them have become accustom- 
ed during the last decade or more. From a policy of ‘hasten 
slowly’ towards rational Reorganisation of States, we are now 
marching with accelerated speed towards linguistic Fragmen- 
tation. 


Ts it in tune with the recommendations of the various 
sacrosanct Commissions and Committees appointed from 
time to time? 


Are these Commissions and Committees only eye-washes 


and tools for political plunder and excuses for human 


blunders? 


D. C, RECOMMENDATIONS 


Let us now examine the fate of Dar Commission’s recom- 
mendations. The Commission had emphasised that every- 
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ionalism had to go for- 
i ich hel the growth of nationa ) 

ee oe which impeded it had to be rejected RF 

Bae ny other factors which shoul 


d over. Among ma } : 
BS ELS weight the Commission covered history, eae 
ee economy and culture. The Commission listed cer 


; plese tlle ‘ 
ised” h a linguistic area mus 
“oenerally recognised” tests whic as eae ae 
satisfy before it could be formed into a Pp 


were: 

(i) Geographical contiguity and abs 
and corridors; 

(ii) financial self-sufficiency; 

(iii) administrative convenience; 

(iy) capacity for future development; and i 

(v) a large measure of agreement within borders ee 
amongst the people speaking the same ae 
regard to its formation, care being taken that . 
new proyince should not be forced by a ne a 
upon a substantial minority of people speaking 
same language. 


ence of pockets 


J.V.P. COMMITTEE 


To review the position in the light of the report of the 


Dar Commission and the new problems that had arisen oe 
Independence, the Indian National eee ace ale 3 
{ i i ion i ember ; 
level Committee at its Jaipur Session in D a ne 
i P. Committee which consi 
The Committee, known as IVP. n at 
i ini bhbhai Patel (Home 
Prime Minister, Sardar Vallal 1 
Bs and Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya oe One: 
ed of Heads 0! 
the first Congress body compos: : i 
i inistrati ‘nes to sound a note of warning 
tional and administrative wings ] Pei: 
i inguisti inci A committee with be 
inst the linguistic principles. y e 
ae political sagacity and human experience, was and still 
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ea a impossible to think of. No politicians or 
NM with greater sincerity and i 

: : Perspective, deeper 

sense of nationalism and Patriotism, were in existence fe 


nor are there any in India tod. i i 
aes ay. This super-Cornmittee 


(a) when the Congress had given the seal of its approval 
to the general principle of linguistic provinces it 
was not faced with the Pfactical application of the 
Principle and hence it had not considered all the 
implications and consequences that arose from. this 
practical application; 


(b) the Primary consideration must be the security. 
unity and economic Prosperity of India and every 
Separatist and disruptive tendency should be Tigo: 
tously discouraged; 


(c) language was not onl indi K 
i ly a binding fo 
separating one; and tna: 


i. A ones ee admitted that public sentiment 
 insis and overwhelming will have to b 

. . * . oa ; 
Ject to two limitations which in brief were: Beir 


(i) at least in the besinn; i 
e ginning, the principle might 
applied to well defined undisputed ee ae 


(ii) all the proposals which merit consideration could 
not be implemented simultaneously, 
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Tn other words the Committee cautioned against any 
quick step and suggested that a beginning could be made with 
the creation of Andhra. What better advice could be ex: . 
pected from men who had the most glorious record of selfless 
service to the nation? They were long-sighted men unlike 
many who could not see beyond the nose. The Congress 
Working Committee endorsed the J.V.P. report and followed 
the same line of thought in the election manifesto of 1951. 


OTHER PARTIES 


The linguistic reconstitution of States naturally figured pro- 
minently in the election manifesto of all political parties, It 
was vital for catching votes. The Socialist Party was in favour. 
subject to geographical contiguity and economic viability. 
The Communists stood for national States enjoying wide 
powers including the right of self-determination for each lin- 
guistic unit. The Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party (the precursor 
of the present Praja Socialist Party and Samyukta Socialist 
Party) advocated the appointment of a high power committee 
to go into the whole question of the redistribution of States 
including the question of bilingual border areas, The Hindu 
Maha Sabha believed in the policy of formation of provinces 
on a linguistic basis but desired that due regard should be 
paid to the problem of defence and to other factors like area 
and economic stability. 


ANDHRA STATE 


In accordance with the J.V.P. report, Prime Minister 
Nehru stated in the Parliament in December 1952, that Goy- 
ernment could proceed with the formation of the Andhra 
State. After the death of the now famous Potti Sriramulu, 
the Government of India announced their decision to estab- 
lish the State of Andhra ‘consisting of the Telugu-speaking 
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areas of the present Madras State but not includin; i 

of Madras”. Accordingly, on the basis of the ao ae 
mitted by Justice Wanchoo in February 1953 and the findings 
of Justice Misra about the future of Bellary taluk, the a 
new linguistic State of Andhra, came into Shawne on Ist 


October 1953, gi i i 
an given as a gift as if for the martyrdom of 


CONSTITUTIONAL POSITION 


Art. 3 (as amended by the Act of 

; ( r 1955) of the Constitu- 
ie of India, which we gave to ourselves through the Consti- 
uent Assembly on 26th November 1949 and under which we 


are being governed since 26th J: 
Parliament may by law— BEE iat 


(a) form a new State by separation of territory from 
Paein - y uniting two or more States or parts 
ene x by uniting any territory to a part of 

(6) increase the area of any State; 

(c) diminish the area of any State; 

(d) alter the boundaries of any State; 

(e) alter the name of any State; 


ce that no Bill for the purpose shall be introduced in 
< - House of Parliament except on the recommendation 
os pai es unless, where the proposal contained in 
ill affects the area, boundaries or name of 
: ani 
ue a Hh has been referred by the President to a eae 
ature of that State for expressing its view th ithin 
such period as may be speci i seibie eltis 
pecified in the referenc ithi 
such further period as the Presiden a ae 
r it may all i 
so. specified or allowed has expired. Mie a 
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Hence the Indian Parliament is paramount and supreme 
and has full authority, powers and responsibility in respect 
of boundaries of States subject to consultation (and consent 
in the case of Jammu and Kashmir) with State Legislatures 
concerned. An Act for Reorganisation of State is not sub- 
ject to the restrictions laid down in Art. 368, for the Amend- 
ment of the Constitution. 


STATES REORGANISATION COMMISSION 


The formation of the new linguistic State of Andhra be- 
came a stepping stone for local politicians especially of the 
multi-lingual States of Madras and Bombay to raise a hue 
and ery for an overall reorganisation of States. Hence Prime 
minister Nehru was obliged to make a statement on 22nd 
December 1953, to the effect that a Commission would be 
appointed to examine ‘objectively and dispassionately’ the 
question of the reorganisation of the States of the Indian 
Hnion ‘so that the welfare of the people of each constituent 
‘init as well as the nation as a whole is promoted’. 

The Commission consisting of Justice Saiyid Fazl Ali 
[ (the then Governor of Orissa), Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru, 
Member of the Council of States and Sardar Kayalam 
_ Madhava Panikkar, eminent historian-statesman, all senior 
public men of the highest integrity, was announced by Minis- 
iy of Home Affairs’ Resolution dated the 29th December 
e first three paragraphs quoted below give the back- 
the problem: 

Government of India have been giving careful 
eration to the problem of the States which are 
ent units of the Indian Union. These States, 
) exist today, are largely the result of histori- 
eal cases and the spread and consolidation of the 
British Power in India. On the attainment of Tnde- 
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pendence, India was partitioned and the independent 
State of Pakistan was created. A process of merger 
and integration took place in regard to what were 
then called the Indian States. This integration of 

| the old Indian States, which was brought about 
within a very sort period, was an event of historic 
significance. The integration, however, was natu- 
tally based to a large extent on the old pattern which 
existed before independence. 


is common in that area. In considering a reorganisation 
of States, however, there are other important factors 
which have also to be borne in mind. The first essen- 
tial consideration is the preservation and strengthening 
of the unity and security of India. Financial, economic 
and administrative considerations are almost equally 
important, not only from the point of view of each 
State, but for the whole nation. India has embarked 
upon a great ordered plan for her economic, cultural 
and moral progress. Changes which interfere with the 
successful prosecution of such a national plan would 
be harmful to the national interest.” 


i) 


The pattern of States in the Union is thus the result 
of historical accident and circumstances. Their 
mere existence for a hundred years or more deve- 
loped political, administrative and cultural associa- 
tions within and between them. 


The principles that emerge from this guidepost could be enu- 
merated as follows:— 
(i) preservation and strengthening of the unity and 
security of India; 
(ii) linguistic and cultural homogeneity; 
(iii) financial, economic and administrative considera- 
tions; 
(iv) successful working of the national plan. 


| 3. The greater development of political consciousness 
| among the people and the growing importance of 
the great regional languages led gradually to demands 
for the formation of certain States on a linguistic 
basis. Each such sepatate problem was however 
closely inter-related with other problems, and any 
formation of a new state necessarily affected a num- 
ber of other States. It thus became increasingly 
difficult to consider any such problem in isolation.” 


Ts it not therefore highly disturbing and even annoying to find 
that the same ruling party and leaders of public opinion have 
thrown these principles to the winds and are dividing and sub- 
dividing the country into fragments, molecules and even atoms 
based on one single language test by rousing the sentiment 
of the ignorant masses? 


TERMS OF REFERENCE 


Although the Commission was given full discretion to 

_ consider any proposal or principle bearing on reorganisation, 

some broad principles which should govern the consideration 

of the problem, were laid in paragraph 4 of the Resolution 
of 29th December 1953, which read thus: 


FACTORS FOR CONSIDERATION—S.R.C. 
Speaking about the factors having a bearing on Reorga- 
nisation, the Commission stated thus: 
| “The language and culture of an area have an undoubted 
| importance as they represent a pattern of living which 
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“After a full consideration of the problem in all its 
aspects, we have come to the conclusion that it is neither 
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“possible nor desirable to reorganise States on the basis 
ae the single test of either language or culture, but that 
a balanced approach to the whole problem is ees ; 

in the interests of our national unity. ii 


Such a balanced approach would appear to be 


(@) to Tecognise linguistic homogeneity as an important 
factor conducive to administrative convenience and 
efficiency but not to consider it as an exclusive and 
binding principle, over-riding all other considera- 
tions, administrative, financial or political; ; 

(4) to ensure that communicational, educational and 
cultural needs of different language groups, whe- 
ther resident in predominantly unilingual oe com- 

_ Posite administrative units, are adequately met; 

(c) where satisfactory conditions exist, and the Bulenee 
of economic, political and administrative cnet 
derations favour composite States, to continue on 
with the necessary safeguards to ensure that all 
Sections enjoy equal rights and opportunities; 

(d) to repudiate the “home land” concept, which nee 
tes one of the fundamental principles of the Indian 
Constitution, namely, equal opportunities and 
equal rights for all citizens throughout the length 
and breadth of the Union; . 

(e) to reject the theory of “one language one state” 
which is neither justified on grounds of linguistic 
homogeneity, because there can be more than one 
State speaking the same language without offend- 
ing the linguistic principle, nor practicable. since 
different language groups, including the yast Mindi: 
eas population of the Indian Union, cannot 

: eo Consolidated to form distinct linguistic 
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(f) finally, to the extent that the realisation of unilin- 


guism at state level would tend to breed a parti- 
cularist feeling, to counter-balance that feeling by 
positive measures calculated to give a deeper con- 
tent to Indian nationalism; to promote greater 
inter-play of different regional cultures, and inter- 
state co-operation and accord; and to reinforce the 
links between the Centre and the State in order to 
secure a greater co-ordinated working of national 


policies and programmes.” 


The Commission further remarked 
“The problems of reorganisation vary from region to 


region. It has to be kept in mind that the interplay for 
centuries of historical, linguistic, geographical, econo- 
mic and other factors has produced peculiar patterns 
in different regions. Each case, therefore, has its own 
background. Besides, the problems of reorganisation 
Ate 40 complex that it would be unrealistic to deter- 
iniiie Any case by a single test alone. All the commit- 
tees and commissions which have previously gone into 
the matter such as the Dar Commission and the J.V.P. 
Committee have rightly expressed themselves against a 
monistie approach to the problem. We have, accord- 
ingly, examined each case on its own merits and in its 
own context and arrived at conclusions after taking into 
consideration the totality of circumstances and on an 
overall assessment of the solutions proposed.” 


RECOMMENDS REORGANISATION 
The Commission favoured reorganisation of States on 


the above rationale for, 


“At the time of their integration the former princely 
states were in different stages of development. Some 
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transitional expedients had, therefore, to be adopted to 

ce ae units into the constitutional structure of India 

ae oe to the disparities already existing between 

sh ndian provinces. These disparities led to the 

classification of the States of the Indian Union into three 

categories, namely, Part A, Part B and Part C States,” 
Further, i 


te 
ae State of the Indian Union Tepresents a pre-existing 

>vereign unit, A special feature of the Indian Con- 
stitution is that it empowers Parliament to admit or 
establish new States, to increase or diminish the area of 
an existing State or to alter its boundaries.” i 


At present our Constitution has no provision for the merger 


of the territories of any § i 
\ é : 
ie y State with a Union territory or vice 


REORGANISED STATES 


After an “objective and dispassionate” a i 
complicated problem, the Coane ae ae wee 
may NOt curse the present generation for opening out ie bs 
and windows of the glass house when there were alee 
clear signs of the incoming storm, proposed the fonhatiae 
Ge the States of Madras, Kerala, Karnataka, ydewbaa, 
aa Bombay, Vidarbha, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
: eae ee Bihar, West Bengal, Assam, Orissa 

! ashmir, on a rational 
emotional basis. The (residual) State eee a 
merge with Andhra after the general elections of 1961-62: 
hence the number of States would be only 15. In the Bi hth 
Schedule of our Constitution there are 14 languages whi h 
could be called State or regional languages, viz, ai . 
Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Kashmiri Mala se 
Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu a 
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Of these Sanskrit and Urdu are out of question in the forma- 
tion of linguistic states. On a purely linguistic consideration, 
there ought to have been 12 States. But Vidarbha, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and Bihar were important cultural units 
whose popular sentiments deserved due consideration. Be- 
cause of very old ties and binding association between Guja- 
rati and Marathi-speaking people with Bombay as nucleus, 
it was very rightly felt, that the old Bombay State, devoid of 
the Abu Road taluk and the district of Dharwar, Bijapur, 
North Kanara and Belgaum, and with the addition of the 
Marathi-speaking districts of Hyderabad, namely, Osman- 
abad, Bhir, Aurangabad, Parbhani and Nanded, as also Sau- 
rashtra and Kutch, should form a strong bilingual State of 


Bombay. 


BILINGUAL STATES 


This was indeed a beautiful and bold recommen- 
dation worthy of a sincere experimentation of internal peace- 
ful co-existence which India was preaching day in and day 
oul to the oulside world. In fact there were many intellec- 
(us who strongly felt that this example should be emulated 
throughout India and suggested integration of other unilingu- 
al States into more bilingual units. Thus the whole country. 
leaving aside the Union territories of Delhi, Himachal Pra- 
desh, Manipur, Tripura, the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
and the Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands which, in 
the context of our present analysis are minor elements, could 
well be divided into the nine States with Capitals at Calcutta 
(Assam and Bengal), Hyderabad (Andhra and Karnatak), 
Madras (Madras and Kerala), Jamshedpur (Bihar and Oris- 
sa), Bhopal (Madhya Pradesh), Lucknow (Uttar Pradesh), 
Jaipur (Punjab and Rajasthan), Bombay (Maharashtra and 
Gujarat) and Srinagar (Jammu and Kashmir). Nagaland 
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and Kashmir could be integrated with adjoining States at the 
right time. The population in crores and area in lakhs of 
square kilometers of States with these tespective capitals, on 


the basis of 1961 census figures will, approximately be as 
follows:— 


(i) Bhopal—3.24 crores /4.43 lakhs 
Gi) Bombay—6 .02/4.94 
(iii) ~Caleutta—4..74/3 .06 
(iv) Hyderabad—s .96/4.,67 
(v) Jaipur—4.04/4.64 
{vi) Jamshedpur—é .39 /3..30 
(vii) Lucknow—7.37/2.94 
(viii) Madras—5.06 /1.69 
(ix) Srinagar—2..23/0.36 


These States will mostly be bilingual, medium in size 
and viable, economic and financial units. 


OPINION OF YOUTH 
In June-July the author sought an Opportunity to know 
the mind of the Indian youth numbering over 550 coming 
from all parts of India, Kashmir to Kerala and Gujarat to 


Assam. These were all first class engineets—chemical, civil, 
electrical and mechanical—drawn from almost all the import- 
ant universities and the five Institutes of Technology, In 
groups of about 5, they were asked to discuss amongst other 
subjects, freely and frankly, but with objectivity and on a 
tational basis, topics like—(i) Reorganisation of States, from 
the formation of Andhra Pradesh to the Proposed partition 
of Punjab, (ii) Performance of Mrs, Indira Gandhi as the 
Prime Minister of India and the question of her continuation 
after the next General’ Elections (iii) Merits and Demerits of 
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the recent Devaluation of the Rupee, (iv) Hindi as the official 
language of India. Opinions of these pioneers in Engineering 
and Technology, representing a good intellectual cross sec- 
tion of India, was almost unanimously against reorganisation 
purely on a linguistic basis. Many preferred undoing the lin- 
guistic menace through the formation of zones, on the basis 
either of natural physical features or longitudes and latitudes. 
‘They all seemed against the reopening of the border issues and 
except one or two, these pioneers were not happy with the 
proposed partition of the Punjab. The writer has always 
been in fayour of Bilingual States as a good compromise be- 
{ween purely unilingual states as contemplated at present and 
the polyglot provinces of the past. 


BURTHER MOVES 


However to implement such a proposal in the larger 
interest of the Nation, especially posterity, a nation needs men 
With both courage and conyiction. Prime Minister Jawa- 
hatlal Nehru was one such bold and popular leader but on 
this issue he became chicken hearted in the interest of the 
Congress Party and surrendered national interests. In a de- 
mocracy on vital issues which concern the future of the coun- 
{ty as a whole, leaders have to lead the people with firmness 
and exercise authority if persuasion fails. But our Nehru 
was too much of a democrat. In the bigger bilingual Bombay 
experiment, the Congress leadership, being politically not 
mature enough to face the opposition manoeuvres, let the 
Prime Minister down and at last the demon of linguism was 
let loose by forming the unilingual states of Maharashtra and 
Gujarat increasing in each State the parochial spirit and par- 
tisan outlook, detrimental to the interest of the nation. Is 
the problem still solved? There is now’a move for merger 
of Belgaum, Karwar and Nipani; old Portuguese’ Goa 
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too. The demand for transfer of Dang District is also re- 
vived. There is a desire to separate Saurashtra and the strate- 
gic Kutch from Gujarat; a move ig made to diyide Mysore 
into two States too. ' 


WHY SPLIT UP PUNJAB ? 


We have not stopped there. Every one of these halts is 
going to be for grabbing more at the next available oppor- 
tunity. Who thinks these days much of the thousands of 
square kilometres of Indian territory usurped by Communist 
China? The current proposal of the Union Government to 
divide the border State of Punjab into two unilingual States 
is a logical deduction of wrong premises with which Govern- 
ment started, and opened out the hornet’s nest. Perhaps the 
granting of the claim of the Akali Dal for the Punjabi Suba 
is a reward to the Sikhs for their courageous contribution 
during the 22 fateful days of Indo-Pakistan conflict in Sep- 
tember 1965. Was there no other way of rewarding the com- 


munity except by partitioning the glorious and powerful 
Punjab? There is a small silver lining too. Two days after 
the announcement of the terms of reference of the Punjab 
Commission, this is what the ‘Poona Herald’ said in an 
editorial: 


“There is no doubt that patochialism has become a sort 

of curse to the nation. This spirit has been further 
inculcated as a result of the linguistic split up of the 
country. 


The stage has come when we have begun to talk of no- 


thing else but our own states while we seem to be con- 


cerned with the country as a whole.” 
* * * * 


“At the present moment when the country is torn by 
linguistic differences there should be virtually an up- 
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heaval in the nation to bind the people together through 
common bonds of friendship and unity. 


Tt some times seems difficult to believe that we are all 
people of one country. So marked are our differences 
and our bias towards each other.” 


FUTURE 


All said and done, with the best of motives, the new 
State of Punjab will have a communal colour. In the pre- 
1947 days, the All-India Muslim League gave repeated assu- 
rances that once the Congress conceded the demand for 
Pakistan, Hindustan and Pakistan could live in lasting amity 
as good and great brothers. No Indian need be told what 
our neighbourly relations today are and what they are likely 
to be in future. Co-existence, that too internally of a com- 
munal State within secular India cannot last too long. A 
communal Sikh State of Punjab, by whatever name it is called, 
will make way for complete subsequent secession from the 
Indian Union and may strive to remain a separate independ- 
ent entity to serve as a buffer between India and West Pakis- 
tan, perhaps like Bhutan, Sikkim or Nepal which fall between 
India and Communist China. How can we stop in future a 
demand for splitting up UP, into Agra State with an area of 
51,346 sq. miles and the residual State with an area of 74,998 
square miles as recommended by the minority note of Sardar 
Panikkar? What about separation of Vidarbha and Kon- 
kan from Maharashtra? The former was recommended by 
§.R.C. and for the latter a Memorandum was submitted to 
the Linguistic Provinces Commission of 1948. The problem 
of merger of Goa and Karwar etc, will automatically appear 
to be solved by the formation of Konkan State. Eventually 
each State is bound to show further splitting tendencies 
demanding greater and greater autonomy, concomitantly 
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weakening the Centre. We should not be surprised if in a 
generation’s time the Southern States demand secession 
because of alleged domination and discrimination in services by 
the Northerners. By the hair-splitting of process, such people 
could argue that ever since 1946, for two decades we have 
been under U.P. Hindi Prime Ministers. In the Cabinet it 
would not be merit that could be of any value but region, 
language, community, caste, sub-caste and what not. Heaven 
help us from these political tragedies! 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE 


The next question that needs some attention is the official 
language—the Lingua Franca of India which under the Con- 
stitution shall be Hindi in Devanagari script. But for 15 
years from 1950, ‘the English language shall continue to be 
used for all the official purposes of the Union for which it 
was being used immediately before such commencement’. 
We know very well the reaction in non-Hindi areas to a for- 
mal attempt in implementing this provision in the Constitu- 
tion, Art, 351 lays down that: 


“Jt shall be duty of the Union to promote the spread of 
the Hindi language, to develop it so that it may serve 
as a medium of expression for all the elements of the 
composite culture of India and to secure its enrichment 
by assimilating without interfering with its genius, the 
forms, style and expression used in Hindustani and in 
other languages of India specified in the Eighth Sche- 
dule, and by drawing, wherever necessary or desirable, 
for its vocabulary, primarily on Sanskrit and secondarily 
on other languages.” 


These provisions clearly admit the inadequacy of the 
present Hindi to be the Union official language in preference 
to English and yet, pseudo national sentiments demanded the 
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provision of a modal, but not a majority language Hindi, to 
be declared as our Lingua Franca. During the last 15 years. 
the international importance of English as a World language 
has grown beyond imagination. English is now the most 
prominent yehicle of modern thought, science, engineering 
and technology. The South from the point of view of parity 
in disadvantage, prefers English to Hindi as the de facto 
official language whatever the de jure position may be. The 
opinion of the non-Hindi areas was strongly advocated by 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji and Dr. P, Subbarayan in their 
Notes of Dissent to the Report of the Official Language Com- 
mission of 1955-56, appointed under Art. 344 of the Consti- 
tution of India. Dr. Chatterji in his minority report remark- 
ed thus: 

“A language cannot be developed to order, and the pre- 

paration of a time-schedule before a language is actually 
developed will be futile and exasperating because it is 
impossible of achievement. As Sri K. M. Munshi has 
pertinently observed: “Unless Hindi becomes in some 
measure a powerful instrument of expression in the 
hands of the educated men, it cannot replace English 
as a language of power”. The mind of the people must 
be first modernised, and sufficiently advanced in both 
science and culture before its language can become an 
adequate vehicle for the expression of the mentality of 
a modern and progressive people, in politics as much 
as in other departments of life. 
It will finally rest with the different States using their 
own regional languages to decide, after Hindi has been 
voluntarily adopted by them and a knowledge of it has 
spread among their intelligentsia, to what extent Hindi 
can be used for communication between the Union and 
the State Governments and between one State Goyern- 
ment and another.” : 
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Dr, Subbarayan stated: 


“The Commission did a tremendous amount of work in 

securing and sifting evidence and opinion under the 
able and patient guidance of our distinguished Chair- 
man, Shri B.G, Kher. Unfortunately unanimity has 
not been possible as the majority of members having 
considered the opinions expressed by witnesses from 
non-Hindi-speaking States, particularly from Bengal, 
Madras and Mysore which are of no mean importance 
with regard to history, area, population and general 
advancement, were not able to accept what was sug- 
gested. My point of view, which I expreseed clearly 
during the deliberations of the commission, I found 
basically differed from those of most of my colleagues. 
I found no reason to change this point of view and on 
the contrary, the evidence gathered during the inquiry 
particularly in Bengal, Madras and Mysore and many 
distinguished persons of learning and experience in 
public life from other States supported this view and I 
cannot help feeling disappointed that my colleagues 
were not able to accept these opinions in arriving at 
their conclusions. I am glad however that I found that 
Dr. S. K. Chatterji and I looked at the problem with the 
same sympathy and understanding and that therefore 
there was much common ground in our views and 
agreement on essential points.” 


Speaking about the unity of India he further said: 


“The recent events in many parts of India have brought 
home to me the imperative necessity to keep intact our 
most precious treasure of Indian unity. It is, therefore, 
important to consider seriously about the extent to 
which we should push Hindi and speed with which we 
should try to make it the official language of India. 
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Many honestly feel that there are already signs of the 
danger of an incipient “Hindi Imperialism” which will 
be all the more anti-national as Hindi has not yet ac- 
quired any pre-eminence over the other languages of 
India except its weight of numbers. The Hindi-speak- 
ing people, like all human beings, are not free from 
linguism and their expectations have been raised very 
high. It is also my conviction, after careful observation 
and thinking, that the relegation of English to a secon- 
dary place in our education and public life will cer- 
tainly not be for the good of the country. Hence I yen- 
ture to differ from the findings and recommendations of 
the majority of the commission and present my speci- 
fic proposals.” 
There is therefore, no surprise that not only the report has 
been almost shelved but the second official language Commis- 
sion, which ought to have been constituted in 1960, was never 
appointed. 


DR. B. R. AMBEDKAR 


The opinion of Dr. Ambedkar, the Chief Architect of 
our Constitution as the Central Law Minister, deserves serious 
attention, In his Memorandum to the Linguistic Provinces 
Commission of 1948, he said: 

“In discussing the question of creating such Linguistic 
Provinces it would be very short-sighted to omit from 
one’s consideration the fact that the structure of Govern- 
ment of India of the future is to be cast in a dual form: 
(a) a Central Government and (b) a number of Provin- 
cial Governments inextricably inter-linked and inter- 
woven in the discharge of their respective Legislative, 
Executive and Administrative functions. Before one 
could agree to the creation of Linguistic Provinces, one 
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must, therefore, consider the effects which Linguistic 
Provinces would have on the working of the Central 
Government. 


Among the many effects that may be envisaged, the fol- 
lowing are obvious: 


(1) Linguistic Provinces will result in creating as many 
nations as there are groups with pride in their race, lan- 
guage and literature. The Central Legislature will be 
a League of Nations and the Central Executive may 
become a meeting of separate and solidified nations fill- 
ed with the consciousness of their being separate in cul- 
ture and therefore in interests. They may develop the 
mentality of political insubordination ie. refusal to 
obey the majority or of staging walkouts. The deve- 
lopment of such a mentality-is not to be altogether dis- 
counted, If such a mentality grows it may easily make 
the working of the Central Government impossible. 


The Creation of Linguistic Provinces would be fatal to 
the maintenance of the necessary administrative rela- 
tions between the Centre and the Provinces. Tf each 
Province adopts its own language as its official language 
the Central Government will have to correspond in as 
many official languages as there are Linguistic Pro- 
vinces. This must be accepted as an impossible task. 
How great a deadlock Linguistic Provinces will create 
in the working of the Government machine can be better 
understood by studying the effects of Linguistic Pro- 
vinces on the Judiciary. In the new set up, each Pro- 
vince will have a High Court with a series of subordi- 
nate courts below it. At the apex of these High Courts, 
will be the Supreme Court with the right to hear ap- 
peals against the decisions of the High Courts. On the 
basis of Linguistic Provinces, Courts of each Province 
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including its High Court will conduct their proceedings 
in the language of the Province. What is the Supreme 
Court to do when its jurisdiction is invoked for rectify- 
ing a wrong done by the High Court? The Supreme 
Court will have to close down, For, if it is to function, 
every Judge of the Supreme Court—I am omitting for 
the moment the lawyers practising therein—must know 
the language of every Province which it is impossible 
to provide for. 

No one can contemplate such a situation with equani- 
mity. It may lead to break-up of India. Instead of 
remaining united, India may end in becoming Europe— 
faced with the prospect of chaos and disorder.” 


About official language, his opinion was: 

“While accepting the principle of Linguistic Provinces it 
must provide against the break-up of India’s unity. My 
solution of the problem therefore is that, while accept> 
ing the demand for the re-constitution of Provinces on 
Linguistic basis, the Constitution should provide that 
the official language of every Province shall be the same 
as the official language of the Central Government, It 
is only on that footing that Tam prepared to accept the 
demand for Linguistic Provinces.” 


None of the Hindi patriots accept English nor do the non- 
Hindi States agree to have Hindi as the official language for 
their linguistic Provinces. Hence the linguistic paradox 
between the Union and the States, which affects national 
unity, cannot be solved by the formation of unilingual States. 


DEFENCE AND DEVELOPMENT 


The next decade or two are going to be crucial from the 
point of view of both defence and development for India. 
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At the end of our three five year Plans we were expecting to 
teach the take off stage. However our performance so far 
especially in 1965-66, has left much to be desired. We have 
dissipated our energies in trivial matters and the question of 
Indian poverty has not received the much needed attention 
that it deserves. The people also have been too docile in 
general except in respect of linguistic demands in some cities 
and they have been happy and satisfied with slogans, shadows. 
and symbols like linguistic States, observance of jayantis 
rather than substance of freedom, democracy, social justice 
or socialism. Some men could be cheated all the time, all 
men could be deceived some times, but all men cannot be 
fooled all the time. India has been the bastion of Freedom 
and Democracy in Asia, and Africa too. When democracy 
was getting smothered in our surrounding areas and the newly 
won freedom is yet to be consolidated, we in our country 
have been fairly successful in our bold experiment with the 
parliamentary system of democracy on the basis of adult 
suffrage. Our middle path technique of planning with a 
democratic apparatus with a view to achieve our socio-eco- 
nomic goals has stood the test of time though we have under- 
shot the targets, But our war against internal poverty is now 
threatened by divisive tendencies inside and Sino-Pakistani 
military collaboration on our northern borders outside. 
Defence and development go hand in hand with each other. 
For defence we should be economically strong enough to face 
all trials and tribulations, Hence all our resources—human 
and material—should be put to optimum utility and equal 
priority should be given to war against poverty, disease, and 
ignorance. Pakistan and China are marking time. We wish 
them well. But wisdom lies in hoping for the best while being 
prepared for the worst. We are fortunate that most Nations 
are friendly towards us. Only Pakistan and China are still 
unfriendly. Indonesia, whose fight for Mardeka was conti- 
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nuously supported by India, particularly by our Jawaharlal 
Nehru, became a sworn enemy under the leadership of 
the same Dr. Sukarno who was earlier so friendly with 
India. Good that the tide has again turned and Com- 
munist China has learnt a lesson there. 1962 and 1965 
were again critical years for India. The prestige that 
we had lost against China’s onslaughts in 1962 has been 
restored fully in our successful operation against Pakistan’s 
aggression and infiltration. Every Indian irrespective of 
caste, creed, region or political thought except the so-called 
left communists rose to the occasion like one man in the 
defence of our Motherland and saved the honour of our flag 
which fluttered high. If the same spirit is invigorated for 
development purposes, keeping aside all other minor issues, 
which the next generation could tackle better with fortitude, 
in the next 15 to 30 years we could be the foremost Nation 
in Asia from all points of view; and to touch or irritate us, 
any country will have to think thrice, though we will always 
Strive to serye the cause of world peace. Today we are a 
poor country. Our National Income which in 1948-49 was 
Rs, 8,650 crores, increased in 1963-64 to Rs. 17,200. crores 
in money value; but in real (erms, at constant price level, 
was only 13,910 crores. Individually the per capita income 
rose from a paltry Rs. 250/- in 1948-49 to a poor Rs. 300/- 
in real terms in 1963-64. During the Second Plan the rise 
in real income was Rs. 2,250/- crores, though in money terms 
Rs, 4,160 crores, showing 22% and 42% rise respectively. 
In the first four years of the Third Plan, real income had gone 
up Rs. 2,320 crores and monetary income Rs. 5,870, giving 
percentage rise of 18 and 42. These are still indicators of 
poverty rather than economic prestige and hence the impera- 
tive necessity of channelising all our energies to give real mean- 
ing to freedom from want. Then only we shall be able to 
speak firmly from a position of strength. With the untimely 
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the language they speak, are undoubtedly Maharashtrians. We 
cannot forget that there is only a single citizenship for Indians 
and every Indian has the freedom to settle down in any part 
of the country except Kashmir for the time being. It is there- 
fore a pity that in fact in many States, linguistic intolernce 
is growing and after some years, migration from one State 
to another may become extremely difficult and painful. Then 
why not adopt a compromise middle path in the art of Re- 
organisation of States and take the important step of enlarg- 
ing each State, instead of dividing them further. Thus we 
would strengthen India and the Central Government. 


devaluation of our Rupee, what is in store for all of us, before 
and after the next General Elections is any body's guess! 


MIDDLE PATH 


Jn general our National policies have been sound and 
sober. There could be errors of omission and commission 
during the process of implementation. Under the leadership 
of our Prime Minister Nehru. we were able to mark out a 
middle path in almost all walks of our National life in tune 
with the teachings of Lord Buddha, known the World over 
as the Light of Asia. We have formulated a system of Mix- 
ed Economy and planning with a democratic apparatus to 
achieve social justice through democratic socialism. India is 
moving mid-way between undiluted democracy and radical 
socialism. So also in respect of Lingua Franca. While Hindi 
is the Official Language under the Constitution, English has 
almost an equal status as the Associated language. The im- 
portance given to this question by Prime Minister Nehru could 
be gauged from his reference to Articles 29, 30, 350A and 
350B in August 1961, at the time of the National Integration 
Conference. He also referred to the Government of India’s 
Memorandum of 4th September 1956, which had been pre- 
pared after considering the recommendations of the States 
Reorganisation Commission in regard to safeguards for lin- 
guistic minorities. Sorry to say that the implementation of 
these safeguards by the local leaders have been half-heart- 
ed and has lead to burning dissatisfaction and discontent. 
In July 1966, a responsible member of the Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation made a suggestion that in view of the water 
scarcity in Bombay, non-Maharashtrians should be asked to 
leave Bombay. Who are the non-Maharashtrians? All those 
who have settled down in Bombay and Maharashtra or have 
such a sincere desire irrespective of their Mother-tongue or 


DISPASSIONATE AND OBJECTIVE STUDY 


The main object of this dispassionate and objective study 
has been to focus attention on the need to cry a halt to this 
painful process of linguistic fragmentation which would lead 
to India’s liquidation as a balanced and well respected mem- 
ber in the comity of nations. As practical men, we do see 
the impracticability of undoing immediately the harm already 
caused by the Reorganisation of States purely on linguistic 
lines, But further harm could certainly be stalled. No dis- 
crimination in appointments at any level in the public ser- 
vices or in private industries or firms on the basis of language, 
caste or creed or region should be encouraged. Good know- 
ledge of either English, Hindi or the regional language should 
be considered enough for appointments. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Hence it is suggested that (i) English and Hindi be de- 
clared official languages at the Union as well as State levels in 
all States; but public should be free to correspond in the lan- 
guage of their choice; (ii) No further sub-division of any State 
should be either attempted or permitted and the present boun- 
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RE. : : 
daries of the States be retained as they are till 1976; (iii) Steps 
be slowly taken to merge smaller border states with the neigh- 
bouring states; (iv) The Constitution be amended if ne essary 
to achieve the objectives of Defence and Development and 
for strengthening the Centre; (v) From 1975 the process of 
integration of States into Bilingual regions be initiated after 
detailed study. 


Instead of therefore swimming with the current, the pre- 
sent political leadership should face the challenge of change, 
rise to the occasion and sacrifice even their personal prestige 
co channelizing the human tide of thought in the right direc- 

‘ion, Ts it too much to expect the present leadership to stand 
still and maintain the status quo of State boundaries? If the 
leadership fails to rise to the occasion and does not stall fur- 
ther vivisection, posterity in the glittering words of Khalil 
Gibran, will alas “Pity the nation whose. sages are dumb with 
years and whose strong men are yet in the cradle. Pity the 
nation divided into fragments, each fragment deeming itself 
a nation.” ; 


